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A New Atlas that meets the 
Needs alike of the Student and 
the Man of Affairs 


Che Times 
SURVEY ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 


The Times Atlas, prepared at the Edinburgh Geographical In- 
stitute under the direction of J. G. Bartholomew, is an entirely 
new work prepared for the benefit of educated men and women 
who through the events of the last few years have come to feel 
the need of an absolutely accurate and up-to-date Atlas. 
Its 112 double-page plates contain a representation of several 
hundred thousand original survey sheets of all parts of the world, 
and the most recent improvements in the art of map produc- 
tion have been employed in their preparation, regardless of 
labour and expense. 
The Gazetteer Index, containing over two hundred thousand 
place names, is in itself a complete and invaluable geographical 
directory. 
For full information about this great work, which for many 
years to come will he regarded as the Standard Atlas of the 
World, write to 
The Times (Educational Sales Department), Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4. 
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The Best Guide to the Litera- 
ture of the Day. 


The Times Literary Sup —“~" is 
generally recognized as leading 
authority on all matters of literary interest. 
Its expression of modern _politi- 
cal and literary ideas, its thoughtful and 
well-balanced criticisms, and its regular 
and full notices of all important new 
books, are well known and valued by 
an ever widening circle of readers. 


Every Thursday. Price 6d. 


The Times Literary Supplement may be obtained through 
any newsagent, or post free for 30/- per annum direct from 
The PUBLISHER, Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
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Notes. 


‘THE TRUSTY SERVANT.’ 


Amone the many souvenirs of Winchester 
there are few more interesting and more 
highly prized than the reproduction of the 
quaint figure of ‘The Trusty Servant.’ The 


original, in the form of a very old painting, | 


is hidden in the gloomy recesses of the 


College buttery. Reproduced in china, with | 
the distinctive colouring of the Royal Wind. | 


sor livery, suggested by King George II1.* 
on his visit to College, it is alike unique and 
suggestive of many pleasant associations. 
It will be remembered that in recent years 
the King, desirous of bestowing a special 
mark of favour on Mr. Arthur Balfour (now 
Lord Balfour of Whittinghame), sent him 
the Royal Windsor uniform. As a Trusty 
Servant of the State, no man can show a 
better title to wear it. 

*This point was given me by Mr. Kirby, the 
bursar and historian of College. 


401 


Some years ago a photograph of the pic- 
ture at College was taken with considerable 
difficulty and published locally. The photo- 
grapher was a Mr. Green, or Greene, and 
there is reason to believe that it was he who 
was afterwards acknowledged as the inventor 
of the kinematograph. It will be remem- 
bered that kinematograph entertainments 
were given at St. John’s Rooms, Winchester, 
in the very early days of the art, under the 
management of Mr. Doody, of the College 
choir. One well remembers the reproduc- 
tion, for instance, of the procession at the 
Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, in 1897. 
The art was then in a very early stage, 
though the reproductions were decidedly 
good. Some of the reels of those days 
have a historic interest if they could be 
traced. Here also the serrated silver screen 
was used by Mr. Dexter, manager of the 
gas-works, who took up lantern work as a 
hobby, and got some very fine effects. 


If the Mr. Green who photographed suc- 
cessfully ‘The Trusty Servant’ at College 
were the same man as the inventor of the kine- 
matograph, it would show that Winchester 
has a distinct and interesting link with a 
movement which has done much to revolu- 
tionize pictorial art, apart from its in- 
estimable commercial value. The inventor, 
it will be recalled, died in recent years in 
Brooke Street, Holborn, the scene of the 
tragic death of the poet Chatterton, the 
marvellous whose genius was not 


| recognized until too late, and whom Horace 


| so callously turned down.” 


The poetry attached to the picture, as 
‘sold in post-card form, hardly comes up to 
_the high level of the Wiccamical poetic 
‘standard. It does not scan well; there are 
false rhymes and other inelegances. The 
following is suggested as a more finished 
inscription as far as scansion is concerned, 
at the same time retaining with due con- 
servatism the quaint allusiveness of the 
wording :— 

A Trusty Servant’s portrait: well-a-day ! 
This emblematic figure please survey ;— 
The Porker’s snout, not “ nice’ in diet shows ; 
The Padlock’s shut—no secrets he’1I disclose ; 
Patient as Ass, he’ll master’s burdens bear ; 
Swiftness on errands the Stag’s feet declare ; 
His loaded Left-hand, apt to labour saith ; 
The Vest his neatness ; Open Hand his Faith ; 
Girt with Court Sword, his Shield upon his arm, 
Himself and Master he’ll protect from harm. 
Gro. DINNEFORD GOMAN, 


Formerly Editor, Hampshire Notes 


and Queries. 
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penter Church-wardens & Overseers of 
A CURLOUS DEED OF OBLIGATION. | the said Parish & their successors for ye 
Or this singular bond I have had an exact) time being as also all the Inhabitants & 
copy among my papers for some years. As| Parishioners of the said Parish which now 
an example of a state of parochial super-| are or hereafter shall be for y® time being 
vision and control which has passed away,| and every of them of and from all and all 
it deserves permanent record, I think, in| manner of costs charges and expenses 
the pages of * N. & Q. wtsoever which shall or may in any manner 

At the top of the bond there is a double| of wise at any time hereafter arise happen 
court stamp. The device is the Tudor rose| come grow or be imposed upon them or 
within the encircling Garter and Motto—| any of them for and by reason or means 
Honi soit, &e. It is surmounted by a royal; of the birth education or nourishing of the 
crown. Lower down, within the field of the| said child whether male or female And 
stamp to the left, there is a capital F, and) of & from all other actfons suits charges 
in base the price of the stamp—vi PENCE. troubles impeachments and demands w'so- 

The bond is in Latin couched in quite; ever touching and concerning the same 
medieval fashion, but the condition is in| That then this Obligation to be void & of 
homely English, albeit writ by a legal hand| none effect else to remain and abice in full 
with tautological exactitude. Bond and force and virtue. 


‘condition occupy one page of  foolscap. Sealed and de- 
The date of the instrument is July 26, 1705. livered (y@ impres- | Joun-—-N-—— (sa) 
sion of y® double his mark x 
*“Novi’nt univ’si p’sentes nos Johem stamp appearing, 
N—— et Andream N de Leonard-| the word also [sue- 


ANDREW 


Stanley, in com’ Glouc’ Textores tener’ cessoribus] being 
et firmit’ obligar’ Beard et Joli interlined) first in 
Hemmin Kcclesic Guardianis de Leonard- ye presence of 

Joni Cerpenter Feuperu Curatoribus her mark : Mary Burpock.” 
de ead’ in Quadragint’ Libris bone et : Roy 
leg’lis Monete Angl’ solvend’ iisd’ Job’i Though the above-quoted deed is of the 


Beard Joh’i Hemmin Rob’t’? Sandford | Usual form of bond with one surety (in this 
successorib’ | Case the son) for the faithful performance of 
et Joh’? Carpenter aut suis « cert’ | the duties specified, yet it is curious in respect 
Attornat’ Executorib’ Admin’b’ vel As-) of its bilingual character and of its extra- 
signat’ suis ad quam quid’ solut’?onem ordinary subject, while to the lay mind it 
bene et fidelit’? faciend’ obligamus nos) seems also strange that the father of the 
et utrumq’ n’rum p’ se p’toto et in solido expected child is nowhere defined. Perhaps 
Hered’ Executores et Admin’res wr's) the fair but frail Rebecca had been sojourn- 
firmit’ p’sentes sigillis ris sigillat’. ing in a far country, and had now returned, 
Dat’ vicesimo sexto die Julii Anno rni | like the Prodigal Son, to her father’s house. 
Dom*e n’re Anne Dei gra’ Ang? Scot’) ANNO 1705—Sept. 17. Jno ye 
Frane’ et Hib’nie R’ne fidei defensor’ | son of Rebecka N was baptized.* 
&e quart? Annoq’ Domi 1705. 


The principal and his son were apparently 
poor village weavers, so that the sum in 
which they bound themselves, viz., £40, 
representing in the days of Queen Anne a far 


“The Condition of this Obligation is such 
that whereas Rebecca y® Daughter of the 


said John N—— and Sister of the said) 
N ig child larger sum, would have told heavily upon 
\them; but no doubt the estimate of the 
(by God’s permission) to be delivered 


cost of the upbringing of the unwelcome f 


of the same within y® above said Parish child had been fairly and thoroughly thought 


of Leonard-Stanley Now if the said 


John N—— and Andrew N—— their 
heires and _| Of the witnesses, it is only necessary to 
add that John Taylor was the minister of 


& the parish, and that, of the other persons 
well the above-named John Beard John = 
Hemmin Rob’ Sandford and John Car- * Parish Register. | 


| 


> 


we SN SY 
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the lay rector of the church, and the patron 


of the living—but not the squire, by the 


way ; he was William Whitmore of Apley, Co. 
Salop, but then residing, I think, at Nether 
Slaughter, Co. Glos., of which manor his 
family, sprung from an ancient Sta‘fordshire 
stock, were then also lords. 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


MARAT IN ENGLAND. 
(See ante, p. 381.) 


In the same year Jean Paul published, | 


again anonymously and in English, the first 
and perhaps most ambitious of all his 
political manifestos, The Chains of 
Slavery,’ wherein, the title page announces, 
“the clandestine and villainous attempts 


of Princes to ruin liberty are pointed out 


and the dreadful scenes of despotism dis- 
closed.”” To this was prefixed an ‘ Address 
to the Electors of Great Britain’ designed 
to influence their choice of representatives 
at the General Election in the autumn of 
that year. The work itself had been an- 
nounced in London early in May, both in 
Woodfall’s Public Advertizer and The Gen- 
ilenan’s Magazine, at the price of 12s., and 
on the 28th of that month The Newcastle 
Chronicle reports the receipt there of several 
copies “presented by an unknown donor 
to the Bricklayers’ Company, the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, and the Lumber Troop.”’ Previous 
to its arrival, Mr. Clephan states, | 
there had been organized in Newcastle three | 
Reformatory Clubs : the Constitutional, the 
Independent (meeting at Shelville’s in the Bigg 
Market), and a third Society of Patriots (meeting 
at Hume’s in the Close), and no doubt these 
associations were also among the recipients of the 
book. 

In a notice prefixed to the French edition 
of this work, published in Paris in 1792, , 
Jean Paul supplies his admirers with a 
highly coloured account of its advent in 
England 18 years earlier. After assuring 
them that it was the product of ‘* 21 hours’ | 
toil a day and the excessive use of black 
coffee,” he relates that Lord North and the | 
British Government, recognizing its political 
importance, had from the first left no stone 
unturned to hinder its publication and 


weeks at Carlisle, Berwick and Newcastle, 
in order to visit the various clubs to which 
he had previously sent his book. Every- 
where, we are told, he was féted. Letters 
of affiliation to these institutions were pre- 
sented to him in a golden casket, and in 


| particular Newcastle subscribed and returned 
'to him the entire cost of his magnum opus. 


But alas, his golden box was stolen by the 


-myrmidons of the Government, which 
latter, he learns, had already disbursed 


more than 8,000 guineas in order to get his 
work hung up until the General Election 
was over (“ Les Chaines de Il’Esclavage,’ p. 
10). It would have been highly satisfactory, 
needless to say, if some indication, however 
slight, of these spectacular happenings had 
managed to filter into the columns of the 
local Press, or other records of the day ; 
but unfortunately no trace of them exists, 
and even his most benevolent biographers 
are constrained to admit that here Jean 
Paul probably drew largely upon his imagina- 
tion (Cabanés, pp. 58-60; De Witt, pp, 31- 
2). The true chronicle of ‘The Chains,’ 
indeed, appears to have been a very different 
affair. Received in chilling silence, unsold, 
and even unreviewed, the whole edition, 
the author elsewhere confesses, was practi- 
cally given away to the various patriotic 
societies which had sprung up in the north 
of England, largely, perhaps, through his own 
initiative (‘Les Chaines de IlEsclavage, 


|p. 9). On the other hand, the journey to 


Holland, which did, apparently, occur, was 
in all probability undertaken not to evade 
arrest, but to arrange for the publication 
by Rey of Amsterdam of the French edition 
of ‘The Philosophical Essay on Man,’ 
which duly appeared in the following spring. 
Rey had been Rousseau’s publisher, and was 
no doubt chosen for that special reason. 
The above events bring us to the end, or 
nearly the end, of 1774. There still remains, 
however, to chronicle the sojourn of Jean 
Paul in Edinburgh, which is said to have 
occurred in this year. In a former issue 
of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ it is 
remarked : ** We find him in Edinburgh in 
1774, supporting himself by giving lessons 
in French” (8th ed., vol. xiv. p. 294); 


thwart its suecess. Persecuted by the and Lord Brougham, in a note upon Marat 


authorities, his footsteps dogged, and even 
his private correspondence seized, he was 
forced, he declares, to sleep for six weeks 
with pistols under his pillow to avoid arrest. | 
After this, to mislead his pursuers, he. 
journeyed to Holland, returning from| 
whence, some time later, he stayed three. 


(‘Historical Sketches,’ vol. iii., p. 108), 
Lamartine in his ‘ History of the Girondins, 
and the ‘ Biographie Universelle’ all make 
similar assertions, but without in any case 
giving their authorities or a more precise 
date. In the Farington ‘ Diary,’ too, the 
writer, quoting Bonomi, who apparently 


| | 
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spoke from personal knowledge, says that 
Marat “went to Edinburgh in 1774 and 
returned in 1775,” adding, *‘ he there took 
a degree, or said he did” (Dec. 6, 1793). 
Now if all these references relate to the 
same visit, which is probable, the journey 
must have been made very late in 1774, 
for he was in Amsterdam, as we have seen, 
on Oct. 12 of that year, and on his return 
passed ‘‘ three weeks in Carlisle, Berwick and 
Newcastle.” The Edinburgh visit, there- 
fore, must have been paid in November or 
December, 1774, most likely as an extension 
of this journey, and have lasted till the early 
autumn of 1775, for Jean Paul in his Eye 
tract speaks of being in Edinburgh in the 
August of the latter year, where he treated 
a patient for some weeks, and of then being 
called back to London (p. 44). If, however, 
there were two Scotch visits, the former 
must have taken place before May, 1774, at 
which date he was busy launching his 
‘Chains of Slavery,’ and the latter at the 
end of that year, as indicated above. 

In 1775 an event of considerable import- 
ance occurred in Jean Paul’s career, for we 
find that while in Scotland there was con- 
ferred upon him, on June 30, the degree of 
M.D. of St. Andrews University. This was 
practically an honorary degree, awarded 
without examination ; and it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that, in spite of his 
boast of ‘‘ Docteur en médecine de plusieurs 
facultés d’Angleterre,”’ he obtained through- 
out his careeer no other medical diploma 
whatever, whether in England, Scotland, 
Treland, or France (Reprint of ‘ Essay on 
Gleets,’ 1891, Introd. by J. B. Bailey, 
Librarian, Roy. Coll. of Surg.). This point 
is the more important since most of his 
biographers assume not only that he may 
have received other degrees elsewhere, but 
that for many years he enjoyed a flourishing 
practice in a fashionable district in London, 
a claim that Jean Paul himself tries hard 
to sustain. What, however, are the facts ? 
Prior to the grant of the above degree, Jean 
Paul, as a wholly unlicensed medical prac- 
titioner, was subject to serious disabilities 
by English law, for under the statutes 
3 Hen. VIII., c. 11, and 14 and 15 Hen. VIII., 
ce. 5., the former of which is still unrepealed, 
no person might practise as physician or 
surgeon within the City of London, or seven 
miles round it, without the licence of the 
Bishop of London or Dean of St. Paul’s, 
made on the recommendation of four doctors 
in physics and other experts in surgery, or 
outside those limits, in England and Wales, 


without the licence of the Bishop of the 
diocese or his Vicar-General, after similar 
recommendations—under a penalty of £5 
for each month of such practice. After- 
wards, the above powers of examination 
became vested, as to medicine in the College 
of Physicians and as to surgery in the 
Company of Surgeons, precursor of the 
existing College. From 1765 to 1775, 
therefore, it would have been illegal for 
Jean Paul to have practised either medicine 
or surgery in England without the licence 
of these authorities, which, needless to say, 
he never obtained; nor could he have 
recovered any fees in respect of such prac- 
tice. What, then, was the effect of the St. 
Andrews degree? From a literary and 
scientific standpoint it conferred, without 
doubt, a much-needed prestige upon a 
hitherto obscure aspirant ; and accordingly, 
the moment he is able to write M.D. after 
his name, the ‘* Dr. Marat ”’ (spelt now, it is 
to be noticed, with a t) ‘‘ of Church Street, 
Soho,” is almost ostentatiously paraded. 
Books at first published anonymously are 
now, at much expense, re-issued, not 
because of their success, but pardonably, 
perhaps, to obtrude the new professional 
style ; while not only his two medical tracts, 
which followed closely on its acquisition, 
that on ‘ Gleets,’ Nov. 21, 1775, and that on 
“A Singular Disease of the Eye produced 
by Mercurial Preparations,’ on Jan. 1, 1776, 
but any subsequent works issued in England 
could now appear bearing a definite author- 
ship and location. From a_ professional 
point of view, however, the St. Andrews 
degree was subject to important limitations, 
for it conferred no licence whatever to 
exercise the calling of medicine or surgery 
in England. In the eye of the law, there- 
fore, Jean Paul remained still an unqualified 
practitioner, subject to the full statutory 
penalties, unable to sue for fees, and liable, 
without redress, to be stigmatized as a 
quack and impostor (Collins v. Carnegie, 
1 Ad. and E., 695). Thus, while on the 
literary side he was eager enough to exploit 
the new distinction, on the professional 
it was risky too openly to obtrude it. In 
these circumstances it is not, perhaps, 
surprising that his name is to be found in 
no local directory, nor any professional 


record or even social memoir of the time. - 


Mr. Horace Bleackley, the biographer of 
Wilkes, remarks :— 


Had he been both a distinguished scientist 
and a man of advanced political views, one would 
have expected him to come in contact with 
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Wilkes, who had always a warm welcome for| contain no mention whatever of any Jean 
any Frenchman of liberal opinions. From 1770 | Paul Marat at “Church Street, Soho,’’ 


onwards, Wilkes kept a diary in which he entered 
the names of nearly every person with whom he 
dined, but although innumerable foreigners are 
mentioned. I have failed to discover the name of 
Marat... . In 1775, being the friend of d’Hol- 
bach, d'Alembert and MHelvetius, it seems 
impossible that he should have failed to become 
acquainted with Marat, if that person was then 
a doctor of reputation in England (12 S. iii. 
343, June, 1917). 

Mr. Morse Stephens, a warm admirer of 
Jean Paul, has been equally unable to trace 
him in any contemporary chronicle. Never- 
theless, to a small coterie of foreigners 


then domiciled in London he appears to) 
have been fairly well known. Chief among 
these, as mentioned above, were the Italians, | 


Zucchi the artist and Bonomi the architect ; 
while, as a pupil of the former, Hamilton, 
the future Academician, also frequently met 
Marat. At Zucchi’s house, it seems, there 
was always a knife and fork laid for the 
necessitous am? du peuple, and their 
intimacy was further cemented by repeated 
borrowings on the part of the guest, totalling, 
in all, some £500, advances which, we may 
conjecture, enabled him to finance his 
various literary ventures, but which, it is 
to be noticed, he was never in a position to 
repay. Zucchi, a man of estimable charac- 
ter, was about this time (1775) courting 
Angelica Kauffmann, for whom, like many 
of his contemporaries, he had a deep admira- 
tion, and whom, after the death of her un- 
worthy husband, he married, and he fre- 
quently took Marat with him in the evenings 
when he visited her (Farington’s ‘ Diary,’ 
Oct. 26, 1793). Marat, if we are to believe 
himself, requited the hospitality and bene- 
factions of his friend by a peculiarly base 


form of treachery, viz., the seduction of | 


the latter’s fiancée. At least such was his 


either as householder, ratepayer or occupier. 
A person named Abraham Marot (not 
Marat) did, however, occupy a house at 32, 
Church Street, now merged in Kettner’s 
Restaurant, from 1763 until 1767, when he 
was succeeded by his widow, who continued 
there until 1779, before which date she had 
apparently re-married, for she is latterly 
named Mrs. Marot Noah, and finally Mrs. 
Noah. Whether a relative or not of these 
people, and whether sheltering at 32 or else- 


where, he was thus probably never more 
than a lodger at the vague address of 
‘*Church Street, Soho.” 
Sripney L. Purpson. 
(To be continued.) 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN 
BEDFORD CHURCHES, CHAPELS 
AND BURIAL-GROUNDS. 

St. Peter DE MERTON. 

(See ante, pp. 325, 365.) 


44, 44yds. w. from 41 on a t.u.s.; w.f.e. 
In memory of Selina Pressland, daughter of 
John & Eliz. Maria Pressland, who died January 
28rd, 1838, aged 4 years 9 months. 

“ Little little Children, Jesus cried, 
Come and behold my face. 
O Lord, I come, do not despise 
A child that seeks thy grace.” 

45. On a long ob. wh. s. altar tomb close to 
east window of chancel, this and No. 44 are on west. 
side of gravel path which leads from west round 
north and east sides of church and meets another 
gravel path onsouth side, the latter of which leads 
from s. entrance of churchyard to small door on 
south side of chancel. 


s. Sub hoc tumulo depositae sunt mortales 
exuviae Reverendi viri Nicolai Aspinall,* A.M. 
Apud Standon in agro Lancastrensi nati In 
Schola Gram: de Clithero in eodem_ educati. 


boast made some years later to Brissot | Collegii Immanuelis apud Cantabrigiensis alumni, 


and recorded in the latter’s ‘ Memoirs’ 


| quod centum libris per Testamentum gratitudinis 


(vol. i., p. 336). Whether this allegation °™8° donavit, charissimi viri Edmundi Castelli 


was true, or, as is far more probable, was 
merely a libel invented to enhance his own 
prestige, his conduct in either event seems 
to have been almost equally despicable. 
We have seen that, until 1775, Jean Paul, 
in his various publications, had scrupulously 
preserved his anonymity, but that after 
the St. Andrews degree the reasons for this 
had largely diminished _It is to be observed, 
however, that his address, changed now 
from St. Martin’s Lane to “‘ Church Street, 
Soho,” is still involved in some obscurity, 
for the local records from 1763 to 1779 


'olim amanuensis quippe linguarum orientalium 


periti ... docti, ludi literarii qui est in hoc 
oppido non ita pridem . . . Eidem Collegio 
Novo Sve. Ste. Mariae apud Oxon : praepositi. 
Cui collegio etiam centum libras per testamentum 
dono dedit. 


* Rev. Nicholas Aspinall, A.M., rector 1711- 
1727, was a friend of the Rev. Edmund Castell, 
rector of Higham Gobion, Beds., and editor 
of the Polyglot Bible. His tomb is close to the 
east window. The wording of the inscription is 
fast perishing, and it is hoped funds will be forth- 
coming so that the tomb can be renovated. 
Barton-le-Cley registers record the marriage of 
Nicholas Aspinall, Clerke, and Elizab. Kings, 


gentlewo., on May 24, 1684. 
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ce. Viro optimo meliora merito hoe monumen- 
tum erexit Moerens Soror Dna. Priscilla Whalley, 
septuaginta annos nato, nonis octobris denato, 
s-xto idus sepulto, anno salutis humanae. 1727. 

n. Hujus ecclesiae nuper rectoris fidelissimi, 
in tuendis ejus juribus strenuissimi: erga Deum 
pii: sibi duri: amicis percari: omnibus facilis ac 
benevoli: morum gravitate venerandi, viri ... 
si quis alius amantissimi, humilis, modesti, 
ac injuriarum patientissimi, contemptoris mundi 
valde, et celestia anhelantis, Ecclesiae, Patriae, 
Monarchiaeque Anglicanae cultoris inflexibilis. 

w. Blank. 

46. liyd.s. from 43 on a s.u.s.; words f.w. but 
much perished, s. broken in half from top to 
bottom. Here... body of Thomas T... he 
dep. ... 55th yea. of his age. 

47. lft.s. from 46 on an ob. s. altar tomb which 
has a sundial fixed on west end of same at top. 

w. In memory of Susanna,* wife of Carlton 
Hareourt, Esqr. who depa... d this life the 
2(1 ¥) of December, 1758, aged 56 years. 

s.e, and n. sides. Blank. 

At east end of this tomb a foot-stone is 
placed inse. as under: A. H., 1836 [Ann Hale, 
Feb. 17, or Alfred Haselham, March 
1810 [no one with these initials in the register for 
1810]; and on north side of same are four foot- 
stones as below, without dates: J. K.B.; M. B.; 
Hi. 

48. 2?yds. s.e. from 47 on a t.u.s.; w.f.w. 
Sacred to the memory of Joseph Covington, 
who departed this life on the 4th of December, 
1828, aged 58 years. 

** Farewell vain world, I’ve had enough of thee, 
And now am careless what thou say’st of me ; 
Thy smiles I count not, nor thy frowns I fear, 

I am now at rest, my head lies silent here.” 

49. lft. s. from 48; s.w.f. In memory of 
William Braybrooks,t who died May 30, 1766, 
aged (5 ?)0 years. Reader. 

50. 2}yds. e. from 47 on a m.u.s.;_ w.f.w., 
much sunk in ground. Henry Smith, died Oct. 
Ist. 1846, aged 76 years. 

51. 6yds. n.w. from 50 and Il}yd. s. from 47 
on a s.u.s.3; w.f.w. In memory of William 
Saunders, who died July 17, 1809, aged 67 years. 

** Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.” 

52. 4yds. s. from 51 on a s.u.s.: w.f.e. In 
memory of Elizabeth Surridge, the wife of Thomas 
Surridge, who died August 27, 1807, aged 62 years. 

** Let friends no more my suffering mourn, 
Nor view my grave with a concern ; 
O cease to drop the pitying tear 
. got beyond the reach of fear.” 

53. lft. s. from 52 on a s.u.s.; w.f.e. much 
sunk in ground. In memory of Thomas ye Son, 
of Willm. & Sarah Bass, who died Feb. ye 12, 
1771, aged 9 months. 

54. 44yds. s. from 53 on a s.u.s.3; w.f.w. In 
memory of Martha. t wife of Buckle Smart, who 


* 1758. Susanna, the wife of G. Gascoign Har- 
court, of the parish of St. Cuthbert, was buried 
Dee. ye 28th. 


+ 1766. William Braybrook was buried June 1 Pre Rector. 


(age not recorded). 
~ 1792. Septr. 30, Martha, wife of Buckle Smart | 
from S. Paul’s). 


| Paul’s, Bedford, September 27th, 1832; 


died Sept. 27, 1792, aged 3(4 ?) years. 
of their children, died in their infancy. 

55. 2yds. s.w. from 54 on m.u.s.;  w.f.w 
To the memory of Elizabeth Whittaker, who 
departed this life on the thirteenth of July, 1820, 
aged 31 years. There is a foot-s. in front of this 
which has on it: A. F.,* 1829; J. F.,f 1836. 

56. 8ins. n. from 55 on a t.u.s. 3 w.f.w., lower 
part all peeled off. “‘ I look for the resurrection of 
the dead and the life of the world to come.” Sacred 
to the memory of Joyce, relict. of the late John 
Grigg, Esqr., formerly a surgeon at Bath, who 
departed th . 


Also three 


On foot-stone : J. G., 1844; E. E., 1832; 
M. E., 1832.t 
57. 2h{t. n. from 56 on a s.u.s.3 w.f.e.: stone 


of a very perishable nature. William Leeds, 
died Sept. 11, 17 (0?) (3 ?), in 7+ year of His age. 
He... and John . 

58. ldyd. n. from 57 on a t.us.3 w.f.w. In 
memory of Sarah, wife of Edward Langley of this 
town, surgeon, who died June 8th, 1816, aged 
44 years. Frederick, son of the above, born 
April 8th, 1809, died October llth, 1824. Also 
of six infant children. Ann, second wife of the 
above Edward Langley, died in St. John’s Parish, 
February 9th, 1849, aged 86 years. 

59. 3}yds. w. from 58 on a m.u.s.; w.f.e. In 
memory of Ann, wife of Samuel Francis, who 
departed this life October 25th, 1829, aged 27 
years. Also John, son of Saml. and Mary 
Francis, died April 18, 1836, aged 1 year and 
7 months. (This stone is broken in half just 
below the date and the other part has a four-lined 
verse or text which is almost all obliterated.) 

60. Tyds. n. from 59 on a@ m.us.3_ w.f.w. 
Memory of Robert... /s on.§ He departed this 
rad May ye 2(6?), 17(4?)3 in ye 62 year of his 


Cl. lyd. s. from 60 on a m.us.; w.f.w. In 
memory of Ann Sisson, who aancied this life 
on the 13th of J. anuary, 1831, aged 69 years. 

62. 2hft. s. from 61, on a m.us.; w.f.w. In 
memory of Catherine, wife of Charles Covington, 
and daughter of William and Kitty Francis, 
who departed this life January 11th, 1847, aged 
23 years. ‘Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord.” Charles Covington,|| died November 
2nd, 18—7, aged 25 years. 

63. Close to 62, s. from it on a m.u.s. ; w.f.w. 
In memory of Maria, the wife of John Francis 
and daughter of Thomas and Sophia Clare, who 
departed this life on the Ist of June, 1846, aged 


* 1829. Anne Francis, Bedford, October 293 
27yr. G.H. Bowers, P. Curate of Elstow, Beds. 

+ 1836. John Francis, St. Paul’s, April 20th: 
20 months. G. A. Burnaby, Rector. 

1844. No. Joyce Gregg Eastaff, St. Paul’s, 
January 12th ; G. A. Burnaby, Rector. 

1832. No. Pog Emma Frances Eastaff, St. 
14 years. 
| Philip Hunt, Rector. 

1832. No. 261. 
| Bedford, September 27, 1832; 12 years. 


Mary Elizabeth, St. Paul’s, 
Philip 


Buried, Robert (Weaver), May 28th. 
Charles Well Street, Bed- 
B. Worthington. 


§ 1743. 
1847. 
ford, Novr. 5; 25 yrs., 


) 
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35 years. “. . . ious in the sight of the Lord 
is the death of his saints.”” Thomas,* son of 
John and Maria Francis, died April 1... , aged 
(3?) years and (6?) months. 

64. Close to 62, s. from it on a m.u.s.; w.f.w. 
In memory of Mary Ann, wife of William 
Francis, and daughter of Joseph & Mary Lilley, of 
this place, who died the 18th Nov., 1813, aged 32 
years. 

“Patient and meek beneath affliction’s rod. 
And why? her faith and hope were fixed on 
God. 

What joy when she resigned her breath 

For as her eyelids closed — she smiles in 

death.” 

65. Close to 64, s. from it on a m.u.s. 3 w.f.w. 
In memory of Catherine, wife of John Francis 
(late of Wootton, Beds), who departed this life 
Aug. 27th, 1842, in her 80th year. 

** At evening time it shall be light.’’ 

66. Close to 65, s. from it on a m.u.s. 3; w.f.w. 
In memory of Catherine,+ daughter of William 
and Kitty Francis, who died May 6, 1820, aged 


(4 ?)3 years. 
“... is the ... God.” 
“His glorious plans will all be known above, 

Here we ca. . . may trust his love. 

Farewell, dear Child, we hope ere long to meet 

And bow with rapture at the Saviour’s feet.” 

67. Close to 66, s. from it on a m.u.s.; w.f.w. 
In memory of William, son of Willm. and Kitty 
Francis, who departed this life August 26th, 
1837, aged 22 years. 

“ Behold, he taketh away. Who can _ hinder 
him? Who will say unto him, what doest thou ?”’ 

68. Close to 67, s. from it on a m.uws.; w.i.w. 
In memory of John Francis, who departed this 
life on the 26th of July, 1851, aged 41 years. 

‘* His end was peace.” 

69. Close to 68, s. from it on a m.u.s.; w.f.w. 
In memory of William Francis, who departed this 
life February 9th, 1848, in the 61st year of his 
age. Kitty Francis, wife of the above, died 
January 23rd, 1848, aged 62 years. 

‘We cannot, Lord, thy purpose see, 
But all is well that’s done by thee.” 
_ 62 to 69 inclusive are fixed together by round 
iron rods. 
L. H. CHAMBERS. 


(To be continued.) 


ABBOT PASLEW : HIS PLACE OF EXECUTION. 
—Will the site of this gruesome event (1537) 
never be definitely settled ? The two claim- 
ants for the locus in quo are Lancaster and 
Whalley, yet apparently neither can make 
good its claim. The protagonists for Lan- 
caster quote Stow’s ‘Chronicles, 574 ; 
Letters and Papers, Hen. VIII., xii. (i.), 
630; State Papers, Hen. VIII. (Rec. Com.), 


* 1848, Thomas Francis, St. Peter’s, April 16 ; 
3. G. A. Burnaby, Rector. 

t 1820, Francis, Catherine, Bedford, May 16th, 
1820; 14 years. Joseph Gould, Curate of Newton 
Blossomville, Bucks. 


li. 542, and a letter of the Earl of Sussex 
| from Lancaster to Thomas Cromwell, March 
11, 1537, with the King’s reply, as their 
authorities. Prof. Tait supplies these re- 
ferences in an article ‘On the Religious 
Houses of Lancashire’ in the ‘ Victoria 
History of the County of Lancaster’ (vol. 
ii. 138), edited by Dr. W. Farrar and Mr. 
J. Brownbill (1908). The latter also col- 
laborated with Canon R. N. Billington in 
publishing a history of St. Peter's, Lancaster 
(1910), which further endorses this view. 
On the other hand, the Whalley theory is 
supported by Whittaker’s ‘Whalley,’ i. 
109 (4th ed., 1872), Dugda!le’s * Monasti- 
con,’ v. 637 (ed. 1846), Baines’s ‘ Lancas- 
ter,’ iii. 330, and Ainsworth’s ‘ Lancashire 
Witches.’ 

Surmising that the archives of Lancaster 
or its Castle would put the question beyond 
any further futile controversy, I communi- 
cated with Mr. T. Cann Hughes, M.A., 
F.S.A., Town Clerk of Lancaster, with the 
subjoined result :— 

Some years ago, when the Lancaster Pageant 
was being considered, the question of the con- 
nexion of Abbot Paslew of Whalley with Lancas- 
ter was considered. The records of the corpora- 
tion were then searched without success, and Mr. 
J. Brownbill, after careful investigation, was un- 
able to find anything in the Castle Records with 
respect to the matter. There are none of these 
documents here now—they were removed many 
years ago to the Record Office, and, so far as I 
know, no proper calendar of them is in existence. 
My predecessor, the late Mr. Roper, always said 
that Paslew was convicted here but executed 
before the gate of his Abbey at Whalley. I 
think you will find this in the book which he con- 
tributed to the Chetham Society before his death. 

I have long made Mr. Roper’s view my 
own, based on the local tradition, voiced by 
Ainsworth and still existing in Whalley, 
and on the absence of documentary proof 
to the contrary in the Lancaster Records. 
Besides, to me it is passing strange that 
(a matter of history) Monk Haydock, of the 
Whalley community, who was tried at the 
same time with his Abbot at Lancaster, 
was sent to Whalley for execution on March 
12 or 13. If one, why not the other ? A 
correspondent to The Manchester City News 
of Aug. 25, 1917, more ingeniously than 
likely, suggested that 
|the conflicting statements of historians as to the 
| execution of the last Abbot of Whalley can be re- 
| conciled if we may safely assume that Paslew was 
, executed at Lancaster on March 10, and his body 
‘sent to Whalley and (in the barbarous fashion of 
‘the times) there gibbeted two days later. The 
|subsequent burial of the Abbot in the Parish 
| Church of Whalley serves to support this reading. 
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I may append to this theory the initials 
Q. E. D., and leave it for what it is worth. 
Mr. Henry Taylor, in his ‘ Ancient Crosses 
of Lancashire’ (1906), p. 81, is of opinion 
that it was at Wiswell (the Abbot’s birth- 
place) thay: the execution took place, distant 
about on@ mile in a north-easterly direction 
from Whalley Abbey. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.' enlighten me any further on this 
fascinating if gruesome topic ? 

J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


YORKSHIRE USE OF “ THOU.”’—I had tea 
the other day with an old Yorkshire Quaker 
who still retains the old mode of address— 
““thou”’; and frequently said, ‘* Didst thou 
do this, John?” or “ Wilt thow have some 
more, John ?”’ This use of the old singular 
personal pronoun reminded me how many 
of the older folk in Yorkshire still consider 
that to “thou” or “thoo” a person is an 
unforgivable insult and a sign of bad breeding 
and lack of manners (*‘ be’aver,” they call 
it). It implies a sense of superiority in the 
speaker. 

I recall very vividly my old friend, Bob 
Adams, one of the finest cross-country 
jockeys who ever threw leg over a saddle, 
being most enraged at an apprentice jockey 
daring to “thoo” him. “It shows your 
upbringing,’ he said angrily; adding, 
““Deean’t you thoo me again; I weean’t 
hev it.’’ LI also remember another old friend 
of mine, the Rev. J. L. Kyle (“‘ the farming 
parson,” vicar of Carlton in Cleveland), once 
dropping into dialect, as he loves to do, 
and addressing an old man as “thou.” 

Fooaks dissn’t like thou-ing,” remon- 
strated the farmer. ‘He can’t hev had 
neea bringing up—he thou’s fooaks,” is a 
reproach not infrequently heard. And a 
very damnatory reproach it is too, in the 
minds of many. 

J. Farrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 

“Monkey Trick.”—The ‘N.E.D.’ gives 
examples, 1809 and 1864. I find this in 
Charles Leslie’s ‘ Works,’ i. 133 (1721) :— 
~ Tnis was a judgment upon him for his Monkey 
trick in killing the Monster mention’d before. 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. | 


Exper Fouk-Lore.—According to Whit- | 
church (Co. Warwick) tradition, the elder is | 
never struck by lightning and must never be 
used for fire. If it is, some terrible disaster | 
follows, and nothing cooked with it would 
be fit to eat. J. Harvey Broom. | 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 


formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


HARD-LYING Money. — The following 
paragraph under the above heading will 
be found in The Times of April 17 last :— 

_ Notice is given by the Admiralty that the 
living and sleeping conditions in destroyers, 
flotilla leaders, sloops (other than surveying 
vessels), and small monitors, as compared with 
those which existed in the original torpedo- 
boat destroyers. in which ‘ hard-lying money ” 
at half rates was first instituted in 1894, no 
longer justify payment of this allowance to ratings 
serving therein under normal conditions. Pay- 
ment of hard-lying money is to cease, therefore, 
as from June 1, 1922, in all the above-mentioned 
vessels, but the Admiralty reserve power to resume 
payment in these vessels when engaged in actual 
hostilities, or, at their discretion, when engaged 
on special operations. The term “ hard-lying 
money ”’ must have originated before 1894, but 
it does not appear in several of the older naval 
dictionaries and encyclopedias. 

When was this term first brought into 
official use ? Has it any previous colloquial 
history ? And what exactly is “ hard- 
lying” ? R. R. E. 


Mount Morcan.—Has any history of 
this famous mine been published? I am - 
particularly anxious to find some reliable 
facts about Donald Gordon, who grazed the 
site and sold his land at £1 per acre. 

J. M. Burtocu. 

37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


LireRARY ALLUSIONS IN THE WORKS OF 
E. A. Por.—Investigations undertaken in 
connexion with a projected edition of Poe’s 
‘Tales’ convince me that most, if not all, 
of his allusions can be traced to some source 
in classical or modern writers (prior to his 
time, of course). I would appreciate help 
in locating any of the following :— 

1. “The dreams of the daughters of 
Delos” (‘ Ligeia ’). 

2. ““The gazelle eyes of the tribe of the 
valley of Nourjahad ” (‘ Ligeia ’). 

3. ‘Giant serpents of Syria, worshipping 
their sovereign, the Sun” (‘ Eleonora ’). 

The more exact the references the better ; 
but Poe’s treatment of such things is often 
very free, and slightly garbled allusions are 
common. THoMAS OLLIVE MABBOTT. 


Graduate School, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


= 
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HEMPHILL,—What is the derivation of the 
Trish family name of Hemphill? The first 
Lord Hemphill’s ancestor, Robert Hemphill 
{or Boyd), is said in Burke’s * Peerage’ to 
have come to Ireland from Ayrshire? Is 
the name a variation of Semple, Sempill, or 
Semphill, families of which names flourished 
in Ayrshire ? 

Two of this family emigrated in the 
eighteenth century, one to Pennsylvania, 
the other te Georgia. Are the names of Hemp- 


hill, towns in Texas and in New Mexico, | 


traceable to either of these ? 
O. HoLuanp. 
31, Chatsworth Road, Bournemouth. 


“Hay Sitver.”—Can any reader tell me 
the meaning of “hay silver.’ There is 
an old parchment here dated 1641 with this 
heading, and below a list of names with the 
amounts due from each person, mostly pennies, 
halfpennies and farthings. To whom was 
this money paid, for what purpose, and up 
to what date did such payments continue ? 
I have been informed that the name is 


probably derived from the Anglo-Saxon haeg, | 


meaning “hedge,” and does not refer to 
dried grass. H. C. Barnarp. 
The Grey House, Yatton, Somerset. 


THe BrrMincHAmM Harcourts.—The few 
surviving members of the Harcourt family 
in Birmingham are probably all descended 
from Robert Harcourt, born c. 1774, who 
had eight sons, in addition to two or three 
daughters. Most of the above descendants 
have emigrated to the colonies. The eldest 
son, Robert Harcourt (born 1794, died 
July 10, 1877) is buried in Acocks Green 
churchyard, near Birmingham. One of the 
younger sons, David Harcourt, who married 
Sarah Henshaw, a relative of the celebrated 
landscape artist of the same name, had, 
besides three married daughters, an only 
son, Charles James Harcourt, a_ brass- 
founder and a J.P. for Warwickshire, whose 
issue is still living. 

From whom was the elder Robert Harcourt 
descended ? Any information concerning 
the immediate ancestors of this branch of 
the family will be acceptable, as it is desired 
to establish their connexion with the main 
stem, which still survives after lasting about 
30 generations. 


Minirary Term: RAFFAELE.’’—What is 


the exact meaning of this peculiar and un-| 


familiar military expression ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon.: 


Huneary WartTer.—The sale of the 
_Burdett-Coutts silver collection included 
four silver bottle-labels, evidently personal 
to the toilet of Mrs. Thomas Coutts (Miss 
‘Harriot Mellon), afterwards Duchess of 
St. Albans. They were for “ Rose” and 
|“ Elder Flower,” dated 1824-5, and ‘“‘ Hun- 
‘gary Water” and ‘‘ Eau de Cologne,” dated 
1826-7. Can some reader say what ‘* Hun- 
gary Water” was ? 


D’AnveRS ArMS INN: PINDAR’S BAGNIO. 
—Will Mr. pre Castro kindly tell me 
whether, in the course of his researches, he 
has come across an inn called the D’Anvers 
Arms or D’Anvers Head (probably spelt 
Danvers), after the family of that name, 
who had a house in or near Strand Lane ? 
The inn was, I believe, in that neighbour- 
hood, but I did not find it among those 
which have appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ over 
Mr. DE CastrRo’s signature. Will he also 
kindly inform me if Pindar’s Bagnio, in 
Westmoreland Close, near Aldersgate Street, 
was an inn, besides being a bagnio ? 
| A. S. Foorp. 


RemD THE MOUNTEBANK.—In a note to 
canto vi., st. 6, of ‘ The Lady of the Lake,’ 
Sir John Lauder, Lord Fountainhall, is quoted 
as reporting (‘ Decisions,’ vol. i., p. 440) as 
follows :— 

January 17th, 1687.—Reid the mountebank is 
received into the Popish church, and one of his 
blackamores was persuaded to accept of baptism 
from the Popish priests and to turn Christian 
papist ; which was a great trophy ; he was called 
James, after the King and Chancellor, and the 
Apostle James. 

And (op. cit., vol. i., p. 439) :-— 

Reid the mountebank pursues Scott of Harden 
and his lady for stealing away from him a little 
girl, called the tumbling-lassie, that danced upon 
his stage : and he claimed damages, and produced 
a contract, whereby he bought her from her 
mother for £30 Scots. But we have no slaves 
in Scotland and mothers cannot sell their bairns ; 
and physicians attested the employment of 
tumbling would kill her ; and her joints were 
now grown stiff, and she declined to return ; 
though she was at least a prentice, and so could 
not run away from her master: yet some cited 
Moses’s law, that if a servant shelter himself 
with thee, against his master’s cruelty, thou 
shalt surely not deliver him up. The Lords, 
renitente cancellario, assoilzaied Harden, on the 
_ 27th of January [1687]. 


Is anything more known of this Reid ? 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
ADRIAN STOKES, second husband of the 
Duchess of Suffolk, mother of Lady Jane 
Grey. Where could I obtain biographical 
|information about him ? G. R. 
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THomas ANDREWES.—He officiated ‘“Intur.”—This unsightly verb was 
Sheriff at the execution of Mary Stuart. coined by Prior.Bede Vaughan in his ‘ Life 
Biographical information about him desired. and Labours of 8S. Thomas of Aquin,’ vol. ii., 

G. R. | p. 225, thus: ‘‘ Through the clearness of the 


VISCOUNTESS ROCHFORD, sister-in-law of 
Anne Boleyn, and daughter or grand- 
daughter of Henry Parker, Lord Morley. 
She was beheaded with Catherine Howard. 
I should be glad of any biographical details | 
concerning her. G. | 

HaGeEn Famity.—Burke’s ‘General Armory: | 
gives the following for this name :— oo 

Hagen (Bermondsey), Az. a chevron or between | 
two doves close in chief arg., and in base an oak- | 
tree ppr. Crest, A dove rising arg. 

Hagen, Or, a fesse between three cramp-irons | 
sa. Crest, A stork’s head erased ppr. 

I should be glad of any information | 
regarding the families bearing these arms. | 
From what part of the Continent did they | 
come to England, for the name is obviously | 
foreign ? 

Was either related to the Pomeranian 
family of Hagen or von Hagen, and, if not, 
what were the arms of the latter ? 

LAURANCE M. WULCKO. 

142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


Brass ORNAMENTS ON Harness.—Is there 
any name for the brass ornaments on cart- | 
horse harness? I believe I used to know a! 
name for them. E. E. Cops. 


IDENTIFICATION OF ARMS. 
souGcHT.—Could anyone kindly say to what 
families the following quarterings belong ?— | 
Argent on a bend vert three stags’ heads 
cabossed of the first, impaling Azur a cross 
engrailed ermine. I think they are of East. 
Anglian origin. Cc. 8. C. (B/C.). 


Tue Royat Arms.—In the Royal arms of 
Edward III. the fleurs-de-lis are in the 
dexter quarter. Why ? 


ARMS AND CreEsT, LLANGOLLEN.—Will | 
any reader kindly tell me the name of the 
family to whom the following arms, quar- | 
terly, belong? They may be seen in an 
ancient stained-glass window in Llangollen | 
Church. | 

1. Gules, a griffin segreant, or. 


in fess, | 


2. Sable, three Danish axes 
argent. 
3. Azure, the sun in splendour, or. 


4. Argent, a lion rampant gules. 
Crest, the sun rising out of a bank of| 
clouds. LEONARD C. PRICE. | 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 3 | 


intellectual eye could intue the high truths 
of morality and religion.” 

Are there additional instances of the use 
of this bastard coinage in lieu of *‘ perceive ” 
or “‘see into”? If so, they richly deserve 
to be nailed to the counter of verbal mon- 
strosities. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


PupeEns.—In a booklet on Roman explora- 
tions I have read the following passage :— 


Martial mentions Pudens as his friend, and 
addresses to him some of his epigrams, in one 
calling him Pudens the Senator; in another he 
says, in consequence of the change of religion of . 
his friend Pudens, he can no longer submit to him 
his epigrams to criticize before publication as he 
had hitherto been accustomed to do; in another 
he mentions the marriage with Claudia ; in another 
the birth of their first child; and in yet another 
the death of Pudens. 


I can find only two of Martial’s epigrams 
which mention Pudens: iv. 13, which is 
addressed to Rufus and describes Pudens, 
who is about to marry Claudia Peregrina, 
as the author’s friend ; and iv. 29, which is 
addressed to Pudens and contains a humorous 
reference to the number of the author’s 
books. I shall be grateful if any reader will 
point me to passages which I have over- 
looked. T. H. Soursy. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WANTED.—Subsequently to 
the retirement of Sir David Harrel from the 
Under-Secretaryship for Ireland in 1902, an 
article appeared in one of the monthlies which 
referred to him, and most correctly described him 
as “an ideal Under-Secretary.” The title of the 
article and date of its publication will much 
oblige. E. W. 


Sir WALTER ScoTT : REFERENCE WANTED.— 
Southey (‘ Commonplace Book, 4th Series, 
p-. 626) quotes Jeremy Taylor (vol. xii., p. 25) 
as saving: ‘‘ He that begins without reason, hath 
reason enough to leave off, by perceiving he 
had no reason to begin.” 

Sir Walter Scott has recently been quoted as 
saying : ‘“‘ When a man has not a good reason 
for doing a thing, he has one good, reason for 
letting it alone.”” Where does Seott say this ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


AUTHOR WANTED.— 

A man may cry, “ Church, Church,’’ at every word, 
With no more piety than other people ; 

A daw’s not reckon’d a religious bird 
Because it keeps a-cawing from a steeple. 
Ealing, H. E. T. 
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“A ROBIN HOOD WIND.” 

(7 8S. xi. 248; 12 8. x. 378.) 
I HAve frequently heard in this locality not 
only the saying ** Robin Hood could stand 
any wind but a thaw wind,’’ but also :— 


Ali sorts of weather could Robin Hood bide, 
But a cold thaw wind off a high hill-side. 


- In repeating either of these sayings ** wind ”’ 


is usually pronounced to rhyme with “ find.” 

As to why the name of Robin Hood should 
be coupled with a thaw wind, it must be 
recollected that he was for many centuries a 
popular hero. Though usually associated 
with Sherwood Forest, the ballads make him 
of Yorkshire descent, and various incidents 
in his career point to the conclusion that 
during his earliest years he lived in the 
neighbourhood of Wakefield. A great part 
of his adventurous life was spent in York- 
shire, and he ended his days at Kirklees 
Nunnery, to the Prioress of which he is repre- 
sented as being related, and by whose 
treachery he was allowed to bleed to death. 

She blooded him in the vein of the arm, 
And locked him up in the room ; | 
And there did he bleed all the live-long day, | 
Until the next day at noon. 
His memory was kept alive by numerous 
ballads which were widely current at an early | 
period, as witness the following lines in) 
‘Piers Plowman ’ :— 
I kan not perfitly my paternoster as the prest it) 
sayeth, 
But I kan rymes of Robyn Hode and Randolf | 

Earl of Chester. 
His popularity was fostered by his persona- | 
tion in May Day games and other popular) 
sports. Harland and Wilkinson (* Legends | 
and Traditions of Lancashire’) say :— 

In the sixteenth century, and perhaps earlier, 
Robin Hood presided in the May Day pageant 
as Lord of the May, and Maid Marian was the 
Lady of the May. Their companions were dis- 
tinguished as ‘‘ Robin Hood’s men,” and were all 
dressed in Lincoln Green. 

In Garrick’s collection of old plays is one 
entitled ‘ A new Play of Robin Hood, for to 
be played in the May games, very pleasant 
and full of pastime.’ Bishop Hugh Latimer, 
in his sixth sermon before Edward VI., re- 
lates that once, riding on a journey home- 
ward from London, he sent word beforehand 
that he would preach at a certain place the 
next morning. On arriving there at the 
appointed time, instead of finding, as he 
expected, the church full of people waiting 
to hear him, he found it locked up, and after 


waiting over half an hour till the key was 
found, one of the parish came to him and 
said, * Sir, this is a busy day with us, we 
cannot hear you; it is Robin Hood’s day. 
The parish are gone abroad to gather for 
Robin Hood : I pray you let [7.e. hinder] them 
not.” 

Hollingworth states that John Bradford, 
the martyr, preaching at Manchester in 
Edward VI.’s reign, prophesied that because 
the people did not readily embrace the Word 
of God, Mass should be said again at the 
Collegiate Church and the play of Robin 
Hood acted there, which, he adds, accord- 
ingly came to pass in Queen Mary’s reign. 
Drayton, writing in the reign of James I., 
in his ‘ Polyolbion,’ sings of Robin Hood and 
his companions :— 


(In this our spacious Isle I think there is not one 


But he hath heard some talk of him and Little 
John ; 
And to the end of time the tales shall ne’er be 


one, 

Of Scarlock, George-a-Green, and Much the 
Miller’s son ; 

Of Tuck the merry friar, which many a sermon 
made 

In praise of Robin Hood, his outlaws and their 
trade. 


Robin Hood has given his name to many 


| places throughout the country, such as 


Robin Hood’s Hill, Robin Hood’s Chair, and 
Robin Hood’s Bay. We have two Robin 
Hood Wells in this neighbourhood; one 
near the top of Pendle, above Downham, 
which is probably the spring at which 
George Fox drank, as recorded in his Journal ; 
and the other on Grindleton Fell, a very 
strong spring, which is one of the sources of 
the excellent water supply that Clitheroe 
now enjoys. There is also a Robin Hood 
Well a little to the North of Doncaster, on 
the Great North Road. 

Larwood ‘and Hotten, in their ‘ History 
of Signboards,’ say that the most frequent 
sign, derived from the ancient ballads, is 
undoubtedly that of Robin Hood and Little 
John, which is often accompanied by a 
verse, the language of which slightly varies, 
but which, to the best of my recollection, 
on a West Riding inn runs as follows :— 

Stay, traveller, stay; the ale is good, 
Step in and drink with Robin Hood, 
If Robin Hood is not at home, 

Then take a glass with Little John. 

The use of Robin Hood’s name became 
proverbial in many connexions. There is 
the proverb (found in Walker’s ‘ Proverbs,’ 
A.D. 1672), ‘‘ Many talk of Robin Hood that- 
never shot in his bow,” which appears in 
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Ashmole’s ‘ Theat. Chem. Brit.’ (a.p. 1652), 
175, as 

Many man spekyth wyth wondreng 

Of Robyn Hode, and of his bow, 

Which never shot therin I trow. 

“To sell Robin Hood’s pennyworths ”’ 
was spoken of things sold under half their 
value. Halliwell says, ‘“‘The number of 
extravagant tales about this celebrated 
archer was so great, that his name became 
proverbial for any improbable story,” and 
he refers to Florio, p. 70, and Holinshed’s 
England,’ p. 69. In Bohn’s Collection of 
Proverbs’ we find ‘* Tales of Robin Hood 
are good enough for fools,’’ which in Hey- 
wood’s * Proverbs’ (A.D. 1562) occurs as 
“Tales of Robyn hode are good among 
fooles.”’ 

In W. Cunningham’s ‘Cosmogr. Glasse’ 
(A.D. 1559), p. 57, there occurs, ** Those are 
Robin Hodes miles as the proverb is,’’ such 
miles being several times the ordinary 
length. There is also the saying “to go 
round by Robin Hood’s Barn,” which sig- 
nifies to go the longest way round. 

Nicholas Assheton of Downham, in his 
Journal (published by the Chetham Society), 
in which he does not fail to mention his 
various drunken sprees, records, under date 
of Aug. 18, 1617, that at Preston he was 
“as merrie as Robin Hoode and all his fel- 
lowes. 

Hazlitt’s version of Robin Hood’s story, 
which is founded on the old ballads and 
is contained in his * National Tales and 
Legends,’ says ,, 

They went to dwell beneath the greenwood 

winter and summer, and set nought by the weather 
and by the law, namely, in Barnsdale on the Wat- 
ling Street. 
And in his introductory essay, after speaking 
of Robin Hood seeking a new home in the 
greenwood, adds, ** where his Worst enemy 
was winter and rough weather.’ As Hazlitt 
puts the words which I have _ italicized 
within inverted commas, he was probably 
quoting from his authorities. It therefore 
appears to me to have been the most natural 
thing that when those to whom Robin Hood 
was so familiar, and who were so accustomed 
to use his name proverbially, wished to ex- 
press the extremely unpleasant nature of a 
thaw wind, they should have done so by 
saying it was the only wind which the great 
outlaw could not stand. 

Wright's * Dialect Dictionary,’ referring 
to the * Folk Speech of South Cheshire,’ by 
Th. Darlington (E.D.S., 1887), as_ its 
authority, gives *‘ Robin Hood’s wind” as 
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a cold piercing wind from the South or South- 
East which often accompanies the breaking up of 
a long frost. This is generally spoken of as a 
thaw wind, and it is further added in explanation 
that Robin Hood could stand any wind but a 
thaw wind. 

Wright also gives the following quotation 
from The Brighouse News of July 23, 1887, 
‘Robin Hood could stand anything budd 
a thaw-wind.” 

I have been unable to find any early 
reference to this saying, but I am inclined 
to agree with Mr. Bowes that it is one of 
considerable antiquity, as it would most 
probably have originated at a time when 
Robin Hood’s reputation as a popular hero 
was at its height, and when his frequent 
personation in local revels kept his name 
constantly in the minds of all. Popular 
sayings and proverbial expressions are 
handed down orally from generation to 
generation, and it is for this reason often im- 
possible to say how long they have been 
current, but in those cases in which any of 
them happen to have found their way into 
print they can often be traced a long way 
back. 

The association of Robin Hood with a 
thaw wind is, I have no doubt, of north- 
country origin. I was brought up in the 
Isle of Wight and lived several years in 
London, but it was not till I came to reside 
in Clitheroe that I ever heard of a ‘* Robin 
Hood wind.” 

In the Denham Tracts, vol. i., p. 204 
(Folk Lore Society), a Manx proverb from 
Cregeen’s ‘Manks Dictionary’ (A.D. 1835) 
is quoted, which the compiler of the Tracts 
understood to mean 

The coldest winds that came to Fian MeCooil— 

Wind from a thaw, wind from a hole, 
And wind from under the sails. 

I believe there is a Spanish proverb to the 
effect that if you get a cold from a draught 
through a keyhole you had better make 
your will. 

I may perhaps be allowed to add that I 
have often heard a cold piercing wind ce- 
scribed as a * lazy wind ’’—it is too lazy to 
go round, so it goes through one. 

Wm. SELF- WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


Woops, ‘THE TIMES’ CORRESPONDENT 
IN Canapa, 1860 (12 S. x. 369).—The 
Christian name of this clever journalist was 
Nicholas, and his body lies in Nunhead 
Cemetery. The last time I attended a 
glove-fight was at Olympia in July, 1914, 
when Carpentier won against ‘‘ Gunboat ” 
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Smith on a foul. The late Lord Redesdale 
oceupied a seat next to me, and told me 
that the last combat of the kind at which 
he had been present was when Sayers and 
Heenan contested the championship in 
April, 1860. His Lordship wrote a very 
graphic account of this fight in his own 
reminiscences, and as a young man he was 
exceptionally handy with his fists himself. 
I remember his telling me that the best 
account ever written of that historical battle 
at Farnborough appeared in The Times 
newspaper, which, down to that date, had 
not reported a prize-fight for some forty 
years. He told me he had been to The 
Times oftice to try and find out who wrote 
it, but his endeavours were fruitless. ‘* I 
can tell you, my Lord,” said I. ‘It was 
written by Nicholas Woods, who also wrote 


but I will quote only from the first one, 
which appeared in 1483 from Caxton’s press, 
included in Jacobus de Voragine’s ‘ Golden 
Legend.’ There it is recorded that, during 
their wanderings, St. Brendan’s companions 
landed 


upon an island, weening to them that they had 
been safe, and made thereon a fire for to dress 
their dinner, but S. Brandon abode still in the 
ship, and when the fire was right hot and the 
meat nigh sodden, then this island began to move, 
whereof the monks were afeared, and fled anon 
to ship and left the fire and meat behind them, 
and marvelled sore of the moving. And S. 
Brandon comforted them and said that it was 
a great fish named Jasconye, which laboureth 
night and day to put his tail in his mouth, but for 
greatness he may not. And then anon they sailed 
west three days and three nights ere they saw 
any land. ... 


Jacobus de Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa, 


an account of the laying of the first Atlantic first compiled the ‘Golden Legend’ in 1275, 
cable, and furthermore he was the corre-| and in the course of succeeding years others 
spondent of The Morning Herald in the made additions and alterations, until Caxton 
Crimean War.” Lord Redesdale was’ printed it at Westminster in English 


and 
astonished and delighted at my _ being first included in it the Life of St. Brehdan. 
able to impart this information to him, ) The British Museum versions of the Life 
and I was mightily pleased myself at having | range from as early as the tenth century. 

remembered reading a statement to that But the tale of the fish-island pre-dates 
effect which had appeared in a sporting St. Brendan, and the monkish writers did 


contemporary 23 years previously. 
WILLOUGHBY MAyYCock. 


but give it a religious setting by grafting it 
/on to the saint’s life. It is found in ‘ The 
| Arabian Nights Entertainments,’ that collec- 


Penis ge from Sala’s * Life and tion of travellers’ tales which date back 
Nicholas Woods, who had been in the Crimea | untold — and were probably contem- 
for The Morning Herald, who, at the outset of the | porary with the Odyssey, Sune by Homer. 
Franco-German War, had been commissioned to Anyone can find it there in the adventures 
enlighten North Britain as to the conduct of the | of Sinbad the Sailor. 
campaign. Nicholas Woods died far too | HERBERT C. ANDREWS. 
early, but not too prematurely to have gained | 
the love of a large number of friends. . . SETTLERS IN AmeERICA (12 8S. x. 
His journalist masterpieces [included] his narra- | 368).—I should be much obliged if Mr. 
SETON-ANDERSON would tell us more about 
himself up inthe | Evelynton, and _ also about the American 
the Grand Stand at Epsom, on the Derby Day. | Evelyns. May I meanwhile correct Inaccu- 
(Sala’s ‘ Life and Adventures,’ ii. 206.) ‘racies in his communication? George 
J. ARDAGH. Evelyn was the son of Robert and grandson 
| of the first George Evelyn of Wotton, 
An ILLUSTRATION OF THE Bestiary ?; Surrey. He was a first cousin of John 
(12 S. x. 366).—Your correspondent is right | Evelyn of ‘Sylva’ and ‘ Diary’ fame. He 
in surmising that the illustration from the| was born in London, Jan. 31, 1592/3. He 
British Museum MS. (Add. 27,695) noticed} went to Maryland, not from Shropshire, but 
by Cutts in his ‘Scenes and Characters of from the King’s Bench Prison, whee he 
the Middle Ages,’ does not represent the had been shut up for debt. He was Governor 
whale-fishery in the fifteenth century. of Kent Island. According to Lord Liver- 
The scene represents an incident in the pool he left Maryland in 1649, not in 1638. 
wanderings of St. Brendan, or Brandon, He is the Captain Evelyn, interested in 
the Irish saint, and his companions in search architecture, mentioned more than once in 
of the Isles of the Blessed. There are at the ‘ Diary.’ His son, Mountjoy Evelyn, 
least twenty versions of St. Brendan’s life settled in Virginia. His brother, Robert 
amongst the MSS. at the British Museum, Evelyn, also emigrated and died in America. 


. . 
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The Salopian origin of the family is based 
on a note in the Wotton pedigree :— 

By tradition the family of Avelyn or Evelyn 
came to Harrow, Co. Middlesex, from Evelyn near 
Tower Castle, in the hundred of South Bradford, 
Salop, 1410. 

Camden also refers to the tradition, but 
Miss Evelyn has not been able to make out 
the connexion, although she has discovered 
a family called Ivelith in the thirteenth 
century, and a place called Ivelynton in a) 


tenure roll of 1287. 47 Maynarp SMITH. 
8, College Green, Gloucester. 


History oF ENGLAND (12 S. x. 
249, 297, 352, 376, 397).—The author of the 
lines given at ante, p. 376, was John Collins, 
not Collings, and they will be found on 
p- 9 of the collection of his poems entitled 
Seripscrapologia ; or, Collins’s Doggerel 
Dish Of All Sorts,’ which he published in Bir- 
mingham in 1804. BENJAMIN WALKER. 

Langstone, Erdington. 


CONCERNING THE - GRANDFATHER AND 
FatHeR OF Sir GEORGE ETHEREGE: AD- 
DENDA ET CoRBIGENDA (12S. x. 341, 362).— 
1. Ante, p. 341. Marriage of Etherege’s 
daughter to William Canning. This mar- 
riage is also recorded in ‘ Marriage Licences | 
granted by the Bishop of London’ (Harl. | 
Soc. Pub., 1887, vol. xxvi., p. 192) :— 

Feb. 19, 1627. Wm. Canning, Gent., of Elsen- 
ham, Essex, Bachelor, 22, and Martha Etheredge 
of St. Clement Danes, Spinster, 18, dau. of George 
Etheredge of same, Vintner, who consents, in 
same parish church. 

2. At ante, p. 364. The paragraph, end of 
col. 1, beginning ‘‘ ‘ The Colonial Records,’ ”’ 
should be corrected to read :— 

“The ‘Colonial Records’ (vol. v., A.D. 
1622-76, p. 2) give the deed of transfer of 
the two shares of land known as ‘ Incognita’ 
in Paget’s Tribe lying ‘ between the Shares 
of land of George Etheridge, Vintner, and 
Sir Wm. Wade and his Assigns,’ from 
William Burgis to Michael Evans on May 3, 
1643. The deed next entered records the 
conveyance of the two shares, ‘ Incognita,’ 
from Michael Evans to Laurence Underwood | 
on Sept. 15, 1645. The position of the land | 
is here similarly described (‘Colonial Re- | 
cords,’ Office of the Colonial Secretary, 
Hamilton, Bermuda).”’ 

3. Ante, p. 364, third line from end of 
col, 2, for *“‘ 1656’ read 1651. In the second 
line from the bottom insert after “died,” | 


by 1656 (his unsatisfactory and undutiful 
son John, &c.). 


4. The following entry (P.C.C., ‘ Admini- 
stration Act Book,’ folio 168) refers to the 
decease of Capt. Etherege :— 

November, 1651. George Etheridge. On ye 
seaven & twentith day a Commission issued forth 
unto Mary Etheridge Widow ye Relict of George 
Etheridge late resident & deced in ye parts 
beyond ye Seas, having goods, &c.,to administer 
ye goods chattelles & Debts of ye said Deced, 
Shee being first sworne truly to administer, &c. 

Inventory exted 22li 16s 2d [marginal note]. 

D. Foster. 

Mount Holyoake oor South Hadley, 

Mass., U.S.A. 


RocHe SANADorRE (12 8. x. 329).—The 
statement in Baedeker’s * Southern France ’ 
(p. 235) that “‘the summit of the Roche 
Sanadoire was once the hold of a body of 
English adventurers, dislodged in 1386,” 
seems to be inaccurate as regards the date, 
and I am obliged to C. 8. C. for drawing 
attention to the passage. The reference to 
Froissart in Louis Bréhier’s ‘ L’Auvergne’ 
(Paris, 1912, p. 52) is likewise a mistake, 
A detailed account of the affair will be 
found in the ‘Chronique du bon duc Loys 
de Bourbon,’ written about 1429 by Jehan 
Cabaret d Orville. According to _ this 
chronicle, which was republished by, A. M. 
Chazaud (Paris, Librairie Renouard, 1876), 
the English adventurers were dislodged 
from the Roche Sanadoire in 1375 (not 
1385 or 1386). An account of the siege 
will be found in chapters xxili.-xxv. (p. 96 
seq.). H. A. 

English Editor, Baedeker’s Guide Books. 


M. Paul Bourges, in*his novel, ‘ Un Drame 
dans le Monde, p. 152, puts inte the mouth 
of one of his characters a short account of 
the taking of this stronghold in 1386. The 
authority he quotes is “* La Chronique du 
bon duc Loys,’ composée par son secrétaire 
Jehan d’Oronville, dit Cabaret.’ The alias 
Cabaret would not in those days connote an 
ale-house story, and I assume M. Bourget 
refers to a real and existing chronicie, 
though I have not verified it, and even 
distinguished novelists have been known 
to create their authorities as well as their 
personages. He gives the names of the 
English commander and his lieutenants as 
Robert Chennel, and Nolimbarbe and 
Richard Credo, ‘fils du lord-maire de 
Londres,” which gives pedigree-makers a 
chance. Percy HULBuRD. 


12S. X. May 27, 1922.] 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY GERMAN PRINCI- 
PALITIES (128. x. 371).—In the ‘ Gazetteer’s 
or Newsman’s Interpreter,’ by Lawrence 
Eachard, A.M., of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
(London, 1707), it is said, under the heading 
of Anhalt-Zerbst, that the reigning Duke, 
at that time, was 

Charles William, born 1657, succeeded his father 
in 1667, and married Sophia, daughter of Augustus, 
Administrator of Magdeburg, in 1676, by whom 
he has two sons, John Augustus, born 1677, and 
Charles Frederick, born 1678, with one daughter, 
called Magdalen, born 1679, besides three brothers 


now living. 
F. S. E. 


This may interest Mr. WuLcKo. 
Much information concerning the above 
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soundings. This is an impressive sight 
and no doubt the troops who had served 
abroad observed it with interest and 
remarked upon it. In the Great War the 
phrase would be used so often for malingering 
that its other and more innocent meanings 
would be dropped. 

Similarly, “ getting the wind up ” did 
not at first imply cowardice or fear, but 
apprehension or a fluttering emotion. When 
the phrase became common it lost its fine 


}signification and meant frightened. 


J. J. FREEMAN. 


SWEENEY Topp (12 8. x. 330, 378).—Mr. 
W. E. Church (see ante, p. 372) always 


will be found in the early volumes of the, 
*Almanach de 


Gotha,’ which has_ been! 


insisted that George Macfarren (born 1788, 
died 1843) wrote the first half of ‘ Sweeney 


published annually for more than a century | Todd, the Demon Barber of Fleet Street,’ 


and a half. Most of the English contem- 
porary books of reference are misleading, | 
especially as regards small German States 
like the Duchy of Anhalt, which was formerly | 
divided into the three smaller Duchies of 
Anhalt-Dessau, Anhalt-Coethen, and Anhalt- | 
Bernburg. Another valuable work dealing 
with the subject is Christopher Gustave 
Koch’s ‘Tables Généalogiques des Maisons 
Souveraines’ (1782 in 4to and subsequent 
editions in 8vo). Koch, who was born at 
Souxwiller (Alsace) 1737 and died 1813, was 
Professor of Public Law at the Strassburg 
University, and the author of several notable 
historical works. He was frequently consulted 
by Napolean on the genealogy of the princes 
and nobles of Germany, and had a large 
share in assisting the great Emperor in 
forming the soon-exploded Kingdom of 
Westphalia (for his brother Jerome Bona- 
parte), which included George ITI.’s German 
Electorate of Hanover. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


EnciisH Army SLANG (12 S. ix. 538, and 
references there given ; x. 7, 201, 279, 395).— 
In 1916 I had opportunities of discussing 


Army slang with the late F. G. Fowler, one], 


of the authors of the ‘Concise Oxford 
Dictionary,’ and then a private in the 23rd 
Royal Fusiliers. He was perplexed about 
the meaning and derivation of the phrase 
“ swinging the lead.’ He was the first 
to tell me that it had malingering among its 
meanings. I had always taken it to mean 
pitching a tale, exaggerating, romancing, 
rounding a phrase and so on, and I supposed 
that it arose from the fine gesture of the 


and that it was completed by Thomas 
Peskett Prest. The task was abandoned 
by Macfarren owing to blindness and being 
ordered complete rest previous to an opera- 
tion for cataract. Mr. Church said Macfarren 
and Prest were certainly indebted to a 
French story, but there was a Fleet Street 
tavern tradition that such an individual 
as Sweeney Todd really existed long before 
Edward Lloyd’s publication in weekly 
numbers. In fact Mr. Church said he 
remembered, when a boy, the old watchman 
outside the gate of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, who gravely informed people that 
“his father was murdered by Sweeney 
Todd.” ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


GILLMAN (OR GuILLIM) Famity (12 58. x. 
370).—1. In ‘ The Heraldry of Herefordshire,’ 
adapted to form a supplement to Dun- 
cumb’s ‘ County History,’ by John Strong, 
Esq., of The Chase, Herefordshire, M.D.. 
1848, are the following entries :— 

Guillim, of Langston Court, Llangarren. 
Of this family was John Guillim, Pursuivant at 
Arms, author of the ‘ Display of Heraldry,’ first 
published in fol. in 1610, Tle died in 1621. Sa.. 
a horse’s head erased or, betw. three gauntlets 


rg. 

Twitty, William, of Wellington and of Trip- 
penkennet, Sheriff in 1692. Arg., a lion ramp. 
ermines, collared or. 

In Guillim’s ‘Display of Heraldry’ I 
have a note that Guillim himself says his 
coat is the latter of these two. I have also 
a note against the first that “this coat is 
borne” by Gillman according to Harleian 
MS. in the British Museum. 

Fawley Chapel is next to Fownhope ;_ it 


sailor who swings the lead when taking 


used to be included in that parish. Faley, 
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Fawleye, Fauley and, I suppose, Foley are 
different spellings of the name. There 
were Guillims there 1539-1610 at least. 
See ‘Parish Registers of Fownhope, Co. 
Hereford,’ printed at the private press of 
Frederick Arthur Crisp, 1899. 

There were also families of Gwillim, 
(Gwilliam, Gillam, Gwyllim) at Llandinabo, 
Pencoyd and Harewood. In these parishes 
were also families named Brace. See ‘ The 
Register Books of Llandinabo, Pencoyd and 
Harewood in Co. Hereford,’ transcribed bye 
J. H. Parry, B.A., 1900. The last page of 
the old Parish Register of Fownhope con- 
tains the following entries relating to the 
Parish of Fawley :— : 


Fawleye. 
Afio Diii 1543. Baptizati 
Aprilis 2°. Johes filius Johis Gwyllym. 


Anno Diii 1610 Baptizati 
February 24. Johannes filius Guilielmi Gwillym. 


Fownhope. 
Anno Dhi 1576. 
Octobris 21. 


Batiz : 
Johes Gwyllym. 


Fawley Chapel is marked on the map in 
Richard Blome’s ‘ Britannia’ (1673). 


The following pedigree may be found of 


use 


WILL1AM MILBURN (12 8. x. 189, 379).— 
He served the E.J. Co. as purser from 1793/4 
to 1800/1 in the following ships : the Boddam, 
Captain John Jones, on her third voyage to 
China, 1793/4; the Lord Marcartney, Cap- 
tain James Hay, on her sixth voyage to the 
Coast and Bay (Madras and Bengal), 1795/6 ; 
the Woodford, Captain James Martin, on her 
fourth voyage to Bombay, 1798/9; the 
Fort William, Captain Joseph Boulderson, 
on her sixth voyage to Bombay, 1800/1. 
See H. C. Hardy, ‘A Register of Ships em- 
ployed in the Service of the Hon. United 
E.I. Co. from 1760 to 1810’ (ed. 1811), pp. 
164, 174, 199, 209. 

L. M. Anstey. 


Mozeen (MuZEEN) Famity (12 S. x. 371). 
—Mr. Edward Muzeen, son of the late 
Mr. Muzeen (the latter of whom inherited 
Douthwaite Hall. near Kirby Moorside, 
Yorkshire, by marriage), died a week or 
two ago in London. The male line of this 
branch of the family thus becomes extinct. 
The late E. Muzeen’s father bred bloodstock 
on a small scale at Douthwaite Dale (locally 
‘**Doo-thet Deeal”’) or Hall, which passed 
from the family some twenty years ago. 


J. Fatrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


HERALDS’ VISITATION OF HEREFORDSHIRE, 1569. 


GUILLIM, 


David Gllm of Lison [Lewsonin = 
Llangarren. Lusson, Harl., 1545] | 


| 
John Glim of Faley in Co. 
Hereford 


Johan., d. of Robert Poell of Whitcherch, 
Co. Hereford 


| | | 


| 


| 
1 
John Gllm =Mary,d.John Thomas Katherine = Thomas 1 Blanche Jane, married to 
of Faley Burfield of 2nd sonne Harp* 2 Anne John Gwatkin 
Lyngell, of King’s Capel 3 Sybell 
ar. Roger 
3rd son 
William 
4th son 
son and heire, 
0.8.p. 1604 Jane Mary Sybell 


E. M. GwartkIn. 


[Our correspondent kindly offers to lend Mr. GintMan the Register-books mentioned if he 


should desire to see them.] 


* Probably Harper. 
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Some Mip-Vicrortan CoTerigs (12 S. 
x. 321).—I presume the “ two distinguished 
Fellows” (of the Society of Antiquaries) who 
founded the Noviomagian Society in 1828 
were T. Crofton Croker and A. J. Kempe. 
An interesting résumé of the Society from 
the pen of Mr. George R. Wright, F.S.A., was 
published soon after the death of Sir Benjamin 
Ward Richardson in 1896, and included) 
the names and official titles of members | 
from 1884, many of the titles being quaint | 
and curious. It says nothing as to the 
power which apparently, at a later date, 
authorized dissolutions at the hands of 
its then President or “Lord High’; the 
earlier work by Sir B. W. Richardson I 
have not seen. 

A long-lived coterie has been ‘ The 
Club of Nobody’s Friends,’ a dining club 
founded in 1800 and still existing. Its 


Rope oF Sanp (12 8S. x. 309, 353).—This 
query throws some light on the Emersonian 
allusion to Asmodeus as a weaver of ropes 
from sand. 

In February, 1845, Carlyle, replying to a 
letter from Emerson, who had described 
E. P. Clark of Boston as the truest of all 
Carlylians, with a wonderful collection of 
portiolios and prints (now in the Boston 
Public Library), wrote :— 

You have done one very ingenious thing to set 
Clark upon the Boston booksellers’ accounts ; 
Michael Scott setting the devil to twist ropes of 
sand. 

The ‘Jewish Encyclopedia,’ under 
‘ Athenians,’ shows that the Talmud and 
Midrash have stories of making thread or 
string from sand. Tuomas FLint. 


In The Folk-Lore Journal for May, 1884, 


Biographical List of Members, privately 
printed in two volumes (1885 and 1902), | 
furnishes some good reading, with short and | 
useful sketches of over 350 members ; and 
vol. ii. includes records of meetings from | 
1885 to 1902, sometimes racily put, as 
when a newly appointed Rouge Dragon 
“ stood on his hind legs and unfolded his 
tale (tail).” W. B. H. 


“TicgHt”? AND OTHER EQuINE TERMS 
(12 8. x. 367, 399).—On the general meaning 
of “ tight” in the sense of approval may be 
quoted N. Bailey’s ‘ Dictionarium Britanni- 
cum’ (1730, folio), which gives :— 

Tight ; not slatternly in Dress. 


Tightness ; Cleverness in Dress, in opposition | 


Cleverness in household 


W. B. 


ADMIRAL SiR CHARLES CoTTON, Bart. 
(12 8. x. 8371).—‘ The Georgian Era,’ vol. ii. 
(1833), says that the Admiral 
was born about 1746... . He died suddenly 
on the 23rd of Feby, 1812, at Stoke, near Ply- 
mouth... was married on the 27th of Feby, 
1798, to Philadelphia, eldest daughter of Sir 
Joshua Rowley, by whom he had issue two sons 
and two daughters. 


It will be seen that the dates above differ 
from those in the query. B.. 


Pret Yates (12 S. x. 310, 379).—A short 
account of the Yates family, formerly of 
Yates Peel, near Manchester—originally of 
Blackburn—will be found in No. 6 of 
‘ Pilgrimages to Old Homes,’ by Fletcher 
Moss, in which book there is also a portrait 
of Joseph Yates, High Sheriff of Lancashire 
in 1728. FREDERIC CROOKS. 


to Looseness; also, 
affairs or Housewifery. 


at p. 157, Mr. G. H. Kinahan says that 
according to a legend of St. Patrick that he 
heard in the neighbourhood of the Shannon, 
the saint gave the devil a number of things to 
do, all of which he succeeded in, till at last he told 
|him to make a rope of sand. This he failed in, 
/and the remains of the devil’s rope is the Eskers 
| _ stretch across Ireland from Dublin to Galway 
| Bay. 
| JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


| Earzty Vicrortan LITERATURE (12 8. 


x. 210, 273, 332, 372).—The recollections 
of the late Mr. W. E. Church cited at the 
last reference are, I fear, at fault in claiming 
George Daniel as one of the writers of this 
sensational fiction for Edward Lloyd. 
Daniel produced in his eighteenth year a 
novel in three volumes, ‘The Adventures 
of Dick Distich’ (published anonymously 
by Effingham Wilson, 1812); this was 
possibly suggested to its author by ‘ Tristram 
Shandy’ and a desire to satirize his own 
contemporaries and experience, but it is dull 
reading. Later he wrote satire, verse, 
dramatic criticisms and antiquarian gossip. 
But such weird fictional romances—im- 
possible! He lacked the ability, and his 
occupations gave a different direction to his 
tastes. Probably Mr. Church knew him 
well as a rather dogmatic authority on 
Shakespeare, the Drama, old London and 
subjects then familiar to him, but not as a 
writer of romances. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Mr. ANDREW DE TERNANT throws con- 
siderable light upon the subjects in question, 
and ‘clears the air’ surrounding some of 
these mysteries.” I wonder whether the 
‘material “collected by the late Mr. W. E, 
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Church is still available. Such a collection | caught by an account in The Evening News 
of “facts”? and ‘‘ figures”? would be of | of the 6th inst., under the heading ‘ £80,000 
great interest and value if published. I) House Ghost,’ describing weird noises, 
heartily wish the question of the authorship | heard at nights, in an empty mansion near 
of ‘Gentleman Jack,’ &¢., could have been Valley Road, Shortlands. The paragraph 


settled in the same manner as that of) ends up: “The house was built for a Mr. 
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“ Bos.” If Mr. Chureh had only asked 
Mr. Lloyd, and received his reply, what a 
great saving of labour and _ conjecture 
would have been effected! The question 
has been a burning one for years and 
remains practically unsolved. 

Mr. Church was perhaps wise in not 
writing his series of articles upon “ penny 
dreadfuls.” That they brought wealth to 
their publishers is beyond a doubt. Mr. 
E. Lloyd amassed a big fortune upon their | 
foundation. Mr. Edwin J. Brett left a real 
and personal estate of £76,538. His fine 
collection of arms and armour realized | 
£11,773 18s. 6d. in a seven days’ sale at, 
Christie’s,; commencing March 18, 1895;. 
another portion, at Messrs. Robinson and | 


Harrison, a London publisher, more than 
fifty years ago, and cost £80,000.” It would 
be very interesting to know if this refers to 
Mr. W. Harrison (publisher, of Salisbury 
Court). Perhaps some local reader could 
throw light upon the matter? It would, 
indeed, be rather singular, to say the least, 
if there were two gentlemen of the samo 
name, both publishers, living in so small 
a village as Shortlands at the same period. 
Perhaps an old directory of Kent may give 
the desired information. 

May I also inquire if any reader can give 
any information regarding the Emmett 
family, all the members of which were 
engaged upon the publication of “ penny 
dreadfuls *” and similar literature ? There 


Fisher’s, realized £3,605, March 20, 1896; were William Laurence, Henry Charlton, 
and another, also at Messrs. Robinson and Robert, George (of ‘ Tom Wildrake’s School- 
Fisher’s, June 24, 1902, £1,430. /days’ and ‘Shot and Shell’ fame), and 


The late Sir Francis Laking, of the London | Sophie—four brothers and one sister, all of 
Museum, kindly gave me these details in| whom became famous in literature for boys 
1918, so they can be treated as “ accurate.” | Of the sixties, seventies, and eighties. I 
The reason for my applying to him upon the | should also like some account of Charles 
subject was a desire to correct a statement, | Fox, who published The Boy’s Standard and 
widely circulated, to the effect that a sum) The Boy's Leisure Hour at 4, Shoe Lane, 


of £30,000 was realized from the sales, | Fleet Street, in the seventies and eighties. 
which, it will be seen, was incorrect. 

Mr. Brett met several ‘ pitfalls’ in his’ 
quest for his hobby. His son told me of his 
father’s once going to some old castle upon 
the Rhine after some “ fine old armour ” (?) 
offered to him by some German baron, for’ 
which he paid £800; but when he had it 
examined by an expert, he was told it was, 
not worth 30s. for the railway fare to London. 
It was a faked lot of ‘‘ duds.” 

T have not been able to find out whether 
Mr. W. Harrison left a fortune from his 
publications (‘penny dreadfuls”’) or not ; 
in fact his death is not recorded in any book 
of reference I have so far read. In Mr. 
Thomas Frost's work, ‘ Reminiscences of 
a Country Journalist,’ published 1886 
(B.M.L., Press Mark 10854, F.F.13), is men- 
tioned a visit paid by the author to Mr. 
Harrison’s private residence at Shortlands, 
Kent, in connexion with his taking up the 
editorship of The Gentleman’s Journal and 
Youth’s Miscellany, published in 1869-72 
by W. Harrison and E. Viles; and in this 
connexion I may mention that my eye was_ 


Surely these have not all passed into oblivion. 

Any information will be gladly received, 

not only by myself but by “ hundreds ”’ of 

“old boys.” FRANK JAY. 
21, Fircroft Road, Upper Tooting, S.W.17. 


Famitry (12 S. x. 372).— 
W. P. C. L. will find a full account of the 
Wroth, Wrotham, or De Wrotham family in 
Archeologia Cantiana, vol. xii., pp. 310-316, 
with a pedigree from William de Wrotham, 
who married Maud de Cornhill, and was Con- 
stable of Dover Castle 1170, down to Major- 
General Robert Wroth, whose issue became 
extinet in 1770. 

John Wroth of Wrotham in Kent paid his 
“aid” at the knighting of the Black Prince, 
20 Edward TII. A daughter of Sir Anthony 
Dering married, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, a Wroth of Essex, in 
the archeological publications of which 
latter county I am sure further particulars 
will be found. There are also pedigrees of 
the Wroth family in the Harleian Society 
Visitations of Essex in 1558 and 1612. 

Percy HULBURD. 
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Tur Crossep Krys ar York (12 8. 
328, 375).—My inquiry related only to the 
blazon attributed to, or assumed by, the 
capitular bedy, and made no reference at 
all to the archiepiscopal arms. If your kind 
correspondents will refer to Dean Purey. 
Cust’s ‘ Heraldry of York Minster,’ vol. i, | 
they will find as frontispiece a coloured en- | 
graving of the bearings of the Dean and 
Chapter of York in which the keys, both or, 
are surmounted by a mitre of the same metal, 
whereas Drake (p. 534) and Poole and Hugall 
(‘York Cathedral,’ p. 200) give ancient ex- 
amples in which the * chief” is occupied by 
a mitre, and the crown, which Mr. ForMAN 
seems to regard as inevitable, is not to be | 
found. Sr. SWITHIN. 


RNotes on Books. 


Victorian Bibliography. By 
(London: Chaundy and Cox, 


Excursions in 
Michael Sadleir. 
£1 Is. net.) 

THERE must be many book-collectors, novices | 

as yet in the great fraternity, who are casting | 

about both for a special quarry and for guidance 
in pursuit. Let them hasten to possess themselves | 
of this book. To one or other among them an 
author among the eight dealt with by Mr. Sadleir 
may prove to be the very man he was looking for ; 
and those who find here no such particular 
suggestion will get a most valuable insight into the | 
principles of bibliography, as well as an excellent 
grasp on the total work of each several writer, 

a clear idea of what to look for in the way of | 

ediliones principes, and tests by which to estimate 

any finds of their own which fall within this scope. | 

There is an excellent note on the terms used in 

thee bibliographies, which comprises as well 

observations on Victorian bookmaking and 
recoaumendations to collectors, 

Th: novice, then, will certainly come to be | 
gratehil to Mr, Sadleir, but it is the practised | 
book-wllector who will most heartily appreciate | 
his work, Ie alone will realize what delightful | 
but laborious hours went to the attainment of 
this completeness, and to the making of these 
brief bw lavishly provided notes ; he alone can 
draw to she full what the compiler meant to be 
drawn fran it—confirmation of real good luck, 
caution as to a doubtful prize, and the satis- 
faction of dtcring here and there an addition or 
correction, 

_On Charl Reade and Mrs, Gaskell, Mr, Sadlei: 
gives us littlor nothing by way of introduction ; 
the rest are povided with an introductory essay, 
which groups \he writer’s works according to their 
character (thus supplementing the chronological 
arrangement ofthe bibliography) and gives some 
critical estimate of them. This is done un- 
pretentiously bu: well, especially in regard to 
the appreciation of the inferior writers. The 
* guide to Trollope?’ which is the most consider- 
able of these essays, though, inevitably, it strikes 
one as less adequate'o the subject, is satisfactory 
as carrying out the pupose intended. 


Besides all this there is a more elaborate essay, 
called an ‘ Advertisement, in which our author 
lets us come to much closer quarters with him- 
self. It is something of a piece of prose as 
well as an account of the rise and progress of book- 
collecting, and that in the traditional manner of 
the essayist. The writer lights up his theme with 
charming bursts of confidence: ‘* For my part to 


| love an author is to collect him, for I can read 


no borrowed books, and only with difficulty such 
as are not first editions ’’—thus he proclaims him- 
self an aristocrat in the realm of bibliophily. 
“To the extent possible in fact and a little beyond 
that permissible in money I have contrived .. . 
to keep myself fairly supplied with ‘reading 
lirsts’ ’’-—-thus he engagingly mitigates our awe, 
and unites himself to the best-beloved of book- 
collectors. The account of his own history as a 
reader is of substantial interest. lis youthful 
imagination was caught by the “‘ decadents,” to re- 
act from them presently to the “ new brutality ” 
and then to encounter the war. Nothing can 


!enthral the mind of an old lover of literature, who 


has kept the faith, more pleasingly than the 
observation of the men of letters now approaching 
their prime, who are beginning to show where 
some such line of experience as this is to lead 


them out. 


Mr. Sadlcir provides at least two words for the 
supplement of the ‘ N.E.D. He speaks of his 


flapperdom ’’—we had supposed the word 


“flapper”? to be restricted to little young ladies ; 
he also speaks of the backs of books as their 
“spines,” a use which the Dictionary does not 
record, 


Poems. Edited and 


Anglo-Suxon und Norse 
(Cambridge Uni- 


translated by N. Kershaw. 

versity Press. 14s. net.) 
Miss Kersuaw has here brought together six 
Anglo-Saxon and seven Norse pieces, which have 
been known to scholars for some time, and have 
all been in greater or less degree subject of discus- 
sion, but were certainly in want of editing, and 
worth editing. Whether the student is occupied 
with language or with verse-forms and traditions 
of construction, he will find that each poem, in 
its measure, repays a careful study ; and there is 
none but will add something to the more intimate 
understanding of the old Northern poetry, and 
of the resemblances and differences between the 
Norse and the Anglo-Saxon. Each piece is 


| preceded by a most careful introduction, setting 


out everything of iniportance that has been said, 
discovered or conjectured about it. An abun- 
dance of references makes good the statements, 
and notes on minuter details are lavishly supplied. 
Indeed, the painstaking scholarship shown in 
this may be praised without reservation. 

The Anglo-Saxon poems are the so-called ‘ Wan- 
derer,’ ‘The Sea-farer,’ ‘The Wife’s Complaint,’ 
“he Tlusband’s Message’ and * The Ruin’ from 
the Exeter Book, with ‘The Battle of Brunan- 
burh.’ The intrinsic interest of the poems from 
the Exeter Book is to a great extent bound up 
with their typical or abstract character. Miss 
Kershaw reasonably connects this with the taste 
for riddle poetry, and she might, we think, have 
gone on to connect it also with the love of simile 
in its more extended development, such as we 
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find in the little vivid pictures of human activity | Public Library. It is satisfactory that they have 
or experience in the latter half of the Iliad, or | now been recovered and have found a capable 
still more in the Odyssey. |editor. ‘‘ Poe-specialists ’’ (Mr. Mabbott tells us 
The Norse poems form an obvious contrast with | Eveleth was the first ‘‘ Poe-specialist ”’?) will need 
the Anglo-Saxon, both from the editor’s point of no reminder about their value :@the general 
view (for, instead of depending upon a single reader will like them for their engaging naiveté, 
MS., the text has to be established by a considera- | their shrewdness, their occasional success in 
tion of numerous transcripts) and from that of criticism, and the light they throw on youthful 
their content. They are historical and mytho- | opinion in the America of the mid-nineteenth 
logical, celebrating heroes, tragedies and hattles. century. The brochure gives us Woolf’s portrait 
The introductory essays on these—particularly | of Poe and a reproduction of Mielatz’s etching of 
that on Egill’s lament for his two sons and that | the Poe cottage at Fordham. 
on the ‘ Battle of the Goths and Huns ’— : ‘ 
are particularly to be commended. In the A Middle English Vocabulary. By J. BR. R. 
latter Miss Kershaw advances the opinion that it Tolkien. (Clarendon Pgess. 4s. 6d. net.) 
has been too hastily assumed that the Gothic | Tais vocabulary is designed for use with Sisan#s 
invasion of the regions of the lower Danube |‘ Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose.’ Students 
implied the evacuation of their old territories. | should certainly make a note of it, since it ought 
The invaders may have been a surplus population, | considerably to increase the profit of studying 
and the Roman report of them could give no/ that preparatory volume. The plan has been 
account of the numbers or condition of the nation | well conceived, for the attention is here given 
at home. An assumption of this kind would mainly to building up a good working knowledge 
have an important bearing on the interpretation of the mass of relatively inconspicuous words 
of the oldest Teutonic poetry. The account of the | which form the backbone or general substance 
perpendicular loom to elucidate the grisly figure | of the language. So far as we have examined it 
of the web of slaughter in the ‘ Darradarljod > ig | the vocabulary completely answers its intention, 
cleverly put together. and we have nothing but praise for it whether as 
The weak part of the book will be found in the | to fullness of matter, system of cross-references, 
translations. Such a phrase as “It will be| general arrangement, or accuracy. A useful 
realized by him who experiences it’? may be Index of Names is appended to the Glossary. 


barely justified as rendering the main sense of 
the original; but this would have been easy to The Ancie nt _B uildings of Folkestone D setvict. 
(First Series.) By W. H. E. (Folkestone, 
render equally well in simple English. Helf- F. J. Parsons.) 
defaced and prosaic words like “ realize”? and 
* continue ” are much too common, and even the | MR. W. H. ELear needs no introduction to anyone 
more vivid actions and figures of the poems | interested in the antiquities of Kent. He gives 
hardly avail to strike out a happy turn of speech. | US = gor 
It may be replied that the English is meant | 10 fhe Lotkeston 
merely for a crib, but a crib, since it is designed | Surprised to learn have been demanded in book 
to he used by the inexperienced, should not jar | form. A word should be said in appreciation o! 
against the original. ' the two pages headed ‘ General,’ where we get a 
. ‘ short, but very useful, résumé of the antiquities 
The Letters from George W. Eveleth to Edgar Allan | of the district dealt with. Each building discussed 
Poe. Edited by Thomas Ollive Mabbott. (The is illustrated by a drawing and a plan by the 
‘HE correspondence between Eveleth an oe, | twenty-six of em. ‘The letterpress has the 
interest. Eveleth was a young man away in!work. Though Mr. Elgar has acquainted himse 
Maine, who selected Poe from all the writers of | with what iationaaien or tee Ai, have found and 
whom he knew anything for “ his especial favour- | said, he has gone over the buildings ard the 
ite.” He wrote to Poe, telling him this, in a! records afresh for himself, and to minute care 
lengthy letter of headlong enthusiasm, craving | and exactness is thus able to add the touch of 
more of Poe’s work, and setting out what he liked | life. Some of these buildings, and especially 
in it. A correspondence grew up of which, on | Sandgate Castle, will recall to old friends of 
Eveleth’s side, we have eleven letters in little |‘N. & Q.’ the name of the late Coloiel R. J. 
more than three years. The two men never!) Fynmore. The churches and the castles dealt 
ring with Poe—an eservedly. o small | may be glad to know that they will ind here a 
degree of personal intimacy soon arose between Aaaieiieh, with plan and ti ty of the Martello 
them, and this young admirer found courage to | towers. 
send his friend not only frank notice of any 
falling off in work, but also warnings as to his 
dangerous course of life. ts 
These letters were omitted when Poe’s ‘ Complete 
Works’ were published by Professor in Hatices to orrespat 
1902, their existence being known but not their| EprrorraL communications shuld be addressed 
whereabouts. They had been, with the rest of | to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
Poe’s papers, in the hands of R. W. Griswold, | tisements and Business Lette’s to ‘‘ The Pub- 
his literary executor, but were sold at auction | lisher ”? —at the Office, Printing House Square, 
in 1896, and thus not included in Mrs. Griswold’s London, E.0.4; corrected poofs to The Editor, 
subsequent gift of the Poe material to the Boston |‘ N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
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83, High Street, Marylebone, W.1. 


Catalogues of Second-Hand Books in all 
branches of Literature are issued monthly. 
These are sent post free on application. 
When applying state what subjects you 
are interested in and your name will be 
registered. 

RECENT CATALOGUES. 

History of Religions, Mysticism, Occultism, 
Magic, Astrology, Freemasonry, &c. 

Scotland and Scotsmen. 

Oriental Books, chiefly relating to India, 
Ceylon, Burma and Malaya. 

Library Editions of Standard Authors, 
Transactions of Learned Societies and 
Serial Publications, and the Major Topc- 
graphy of the English Counties. 

and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 

ted Works. Standard Auibers, First Editions, & 


Catalozues free, Books and autographs wanted for cash. Lists 
ree.— Reginald At Atkinson. 188, Peckham- tye, London, 8.E.22 


No. 428. 


No. 429. 
No. 4380. 


No. 431 


HE HOMELAND BOOKSHOP, 37, Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. —-gend a note of 
London Books wanted. Surrey Maps. in 
Peter Stent, 20/- 5 ; Greenwood, 1829, 7/6; 
Grose, 1 2/6; Blome, 1671, 15/- ; Morden, 1695, 7/6; Blaeu, 
in 5/-; Mudge, ihe first inch ordnance, 1816, 10/-; 
Bowen, mounted in case, ¢. 1750, 15/-. 


OOKPLATES, ‘decorative, symbolic & heraldic. 


Original designs. Write for particulars to Osbornes 
(N.Q.), Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street. London, W.1. 


Not’ Ready. 


A Book of Fundamental Importance to 
Librarians and Historians. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 


EARLY ENGLISH TRACTS, 
PAMPHLETS AND PRINTED SHEETS, 
By J. HARVEY BLOOM, M.A. (Canras.), 
Author of ‘‘ English Seals,’’ etc., ete. 

VOL. I. 1473—1650. 


You only, O Desks, we. liberal and independent. You 
give to all who ask. and enfranchise all who serve you 
assiduously. —RICHARD DE Bury. 


Limited Edition. Type Distributed. 
£3 3 O net. 
LONDON 
WALLACE GANDY, 77-78, Red Lion St.,W.C.1. 


The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £1610 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple 4 or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather 22 0 0 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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